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ing. Summers is especially well qualified to discuss post-Augustan poetry. 
Sandys shows a real genius for conciseness and precision in his sketch of 
Roman prose from Cato to Cassiodorus. The article on Roman philosophy 
by Hicks is good, though it suffers from the same drawback as the chapter 
on art. Brief articles on natural history and science, and medicine by Pa3me 
close the chapter. Chap, ix (pp. 728-805), dealing with epigraphy, paleog- 
raphy, and textual criticism, is the work of Sandys, Thompson, and Post- 
gate. Sandys' article is good; a comparison of Thompson's article with his 
article on the same subject in the Encyclopaedia Britannica shows that he has 
a different class of readers in mind — the references here are fewer, the bib- 
liography is smaller, the illustrations are almost entirely drawn from classi- 
cal texts and the style is more "popular." Both, it is needless to say, are 
admirable. I allow myself here a single criticism in detail. The Harley MS 
of Cicero's De oratore belongs, as I shall show in a forthcoming paper, near 
the middle, not at the end of the ninth century (p. 784) ; the statement made 
in the footnote on p. 785 that there are only a few MSS in which the letter h is 
indicated by the corrector by the Greek rough breathing is surely incorrect; 
I should say this usage is rather common. The use of the smooth breathing, 
on the contrary, to delete an h is extremely rare. Postgate's excellent 
article on textual criticism may be supplemented by his discussion of the 
same subjects in the Encyclopaedia Britannica and his "Flaws in Classical 
Research" (Proceedings of the British Academy, 1908). The last chapter 
(pp. 806-69), dealing with language, meter, and history of scholarship, is 
written by Giles, Verrall, and Sandys, obviously appropriate selections. The 
last two articles may be supplemented by the two similar ones by the same 
authors in the Companion to Greek Studies. The history of scholarship is 
brought down to Traube and Boissier, the former of whom is named along 
with Lachmann as "among the glories of the German period of classical 
scholarship." 

The use of the book is facilitated by a table of contents (23 pages) and 
four indices: I, of persons, deities, and races (4 pages); II, of places, rivers, 
and mountains (3 pages); III, of scholars and modern writers (2 pages); 
IV, of Latin words and phrases (12 pages, containing more than 2,700 

references). 

Charles H. Beeson 
The University op Chicago 



Libanii Opera. Recensuit Richardus Foeestek. Vol. VI. Dec- 
lamationes xiii-xxx. Leipzig: Teubner, 1911. Pp. 660. 

The sixth volume of Foerster's Lihanius is the most entertaining, so 
far, and there are pieces in it that should rank high among the curiosities 
of literature. The opening declamation, a great favorite, is an impassioned 
attack by the Corinthians on the Athenians who in the famous siege of 
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430 B.C. reduced the Potidaeans to the necessity of cannibalism. This 
outrage against Nature (17 $ixrts), whom Libanius, like any modem, calls 
the greatest of all deities, ought to be avenged by a general boycott of 
Athens. Libanius describes the siege as an Irishman might write of the 
siege of Limerick, though indignation is often forgotten in the pleasure of 
dwelling on horrible details. He plays with the idea of o-oi/m o^/tia with an 
ingenuity that is often comic, and like all his tribe falls into anticlimax, 
as when in the list of desecrated deities he includes Kaipos. Foerster 
prints here Gregory's Antilogia in defense of the conduct of Athens. Both 
speeches abound in echoes of Thucydides. 

Thirty-five years ago, Foerster defended the genuineness of xv and xvi 
against Cobet, but his faith has weakened, and he now hesitates in ascrib- 
ing to Libanius these declamations, always unpopular. Almost as little 
read were the seven "Philippics" which contain many imitations of Demos- 
thenes, especially of the De corona and the De falsa legatione. The second of 
this group (xviii) in which Hyperides advises Athens not to sell Demosthenes 
to Philip, Foerster will not give to Libanius. It is by some student of his works 
whose knowledge of history and of Greek was defective. Reiske rejected 
and Foerster suspects xix, in which Demosthenes asks for death to avoid 
being given up to Philip. The speech in which Demosthenes advises the 
Athenians to destroy the altar of Pity from which they had dragged him 
was the favorite in this group, whose plan is to place Demosthenes in a 
fictitious and pathetic situation and make him plead in Greek that is far 
from Demosthenic. The last of the historical declamations is an interest- 
ing experiment in Laconian brevity. Archidamus has broken the Spartan 
law that men under thirty should not make political speeches, and defends 
his action. Gasda ignoring this attempt at ^^os wished to cure the fre- 
quent asyndeton. 

Declamation xxv was very popular. A Corinthian rebukes his fellow- 
citizens for wishing to recall from exile Lais the younger, the Sicilian Phryne's 
rival, and gives a highly colored picture of the demoraUzation of Corinth by 
this one courtesan. Five " ethological " declamations follow. In four of 
these the speaker begs to be allowed to drink hemJock and gives his reasons. 
The ill-tempered man (5 8wkoA,os) himself a person of acutely sensitive 
hearing to whom the slightest noise is torture, has inadvertently married 
a talkative wife who drags the question of the origin of tragedy into a dis- 
cussion of the weather. Kock and Meineke thought that Libanius had in 
mind some comedy, perhaps Menander's AwtkoXos, but Foerster thinks the 
satire may have been drawn from a mime or from Greek comedy in general, 
or from some earlier xap««''W°'/*os- A letter wrongly attributed to Basil 
describes the success of Libanius in this em&iits, whose realism was much 
admired. In the sixteenth century, when a favorite subject of debate was 
"Should a man marry?" this declamation was translated into Latin and 
much quoted by sympathetic misogynists. Another characterization of a 
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SixTKoXos is that of a father asking for the hemlock because when he sUpped 
and fell in a badly paved street, his only son could not contain his glee. 
This is an amusing study of a speaker of the type of Timon the Misanthrope, 
who scorns his fellow-men, especially the jury of whom he is asking the 
favor of death, and hates even his own shadow. 

The next three declamations are by parasites; Foerster thinks, against 
Gasda's rejection, that their occasional illiteracy is due to ^0<k. In xxix 
a parasite borrows a circus-horse to ride in haste to a dinner-party. But 
the horse mistakes a domestic altar for the goal post and will not stop 
racing, so that his rider suffers the fate of John Gilpin and must drown the 
disappointment in hemlock. 

In declamation xxx in which an envious man (o <l>6ov€p6i) begs for 
hemlock, is perhaps the frankest expression in Uterature of the acute chagrin 
that is caused by the sudden good fortune of a neighbor who has hitherto 
been as poor as oneself. Euthanasia is one's only resoiu-ce. Here then 
we have Libanius on his popular side, cynical, humorous, and a master of 
that ethological type which is frankly a caricature, written to amuse. 

There is a surprisingly long list of addenda et corrigenda. 

WiLMER Cave Wright 
Bbtn Mawb College 
October, 1911 



Les 4pistrateges: contribution k I'^tude des institutions de I'Egypte 
gr^co-romaine. Par Victor Martin. Th^se. Geneve: Georg 
et Gie., 1911. Fr. 10. 

The epistrategos was an official set over Upper Egypt by the Ptolemies 
in the early part of the second century b.c. His immediate province was 
the Thebaid, but his authority reached farther up the Nile and over the 
routes leading eastward to the Red Sea. In fact at one time he safeguarded 
all Ptolemaic operations, iirl t^s 'IvSitaji koI 'Epv^pSs ^aX<£trcr>;s. 

Such an official was needed in. this region because of the tendency of 
Upper Egypt to fall away from the central government in Alexandria; and, 
since this separatist movement was due to the danger of attack from the 
south and to internal discontent, he had to be not only commander-in-chief 
of the army of defense but also head of the entire civil administration of the 
Thebaid. He was, accordingly, the intermediary between the nome officials 
and the great Alexandrian bureaus. His residence was not at Thebes, as 
one might expect, but at Ptolemais, the largest Greek city of the region. 
From there he made tours of inspection through his district. His rank was 
high in the Ptolemaic hierarchy. 

Under the Romans, changes were made. Two new epistrategoi were 
created, one for the Heptanomia and Arsinoites and the other for -^ KaTo) 
X<opa (Delta). M. Martin argues plausibly that the increase occurred under 



